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' " iNTROOUCTlON 

As Rob,ert Blood suggests, much of ^ our research (on the sociology of the 
family "tends to run in ruts^' and one of those "ruts" is tb^e study of marital 
power (197^, P-8). Since the publication 'of the original sm^y by Bi<jod ''^nd 
Wolfe (1960), the topic of marital power "hap received widesprea<J\at:ten£ion 
(for example, Bahr 1972; Cromwell and Olson 1975; Heer 1962;' Hof rian. 1960; 
Larson 1974; Safilios'-Rothschild 1970; Turk and Bell 1972). HoweVer, in \ 
spite of the great amount of work, the field is far from coheren't. * Tq^ date, 
numerous studies on marital power have employed different definitions of 
the coJice^J^t, ^*sed different methodologies^ and operationalizations , presented 
divgrgent interpretations of the findings, found the data suppdrtive of 
multiple theoretical models, questioned the explanatory utility of the * 
concept itself aiid even postulatedj^as to sociologists' underlying motivations 
for expending so much tijne and energy on the topic. 



Having said all that, one might wonder as to the wisdom. of yet 

J- ^ * 

another paper on marital power. The answer is simple: the issue pimply 
isV t going to go .away. In terms of its methodology, marital powe^ is an 
area in which .one is challenged by the relationship between "subjective" 
and "objective" realities; in terms of the theoretical underpinnings, it 
is a topic which raises tantalizing questions /as to the relationship^etween 
structural and normative chfacteristicsa* and finally, empirically, it is 
an area -in which the complex interrelationships .of ^many variables beg to be 

classified. \ * ' ' 

I 

In^ view of the above, the goals of this paper are modife«t. The primary 

' ' V . ^ • ^ ^ 

focus i§ the° presentation of an alternative operationalization of the con- 

cept of marital power « The secondary focus is a consideration' of two aspects 

of mar;:ied life that are both thebretically^mportant to an understanding of^ 
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and empirically correlated with marital ^ower structures:' influence techniques 
[ and physical violence used by spouses, - . ^ . ^ 

SAMPLE ^ • . 

• The data for this study were obtained from in-depth interviews with 

i fifty cpuples. In order to obtain a sample that was not entirely self- 

i 

selected, nor one that Was chosen on the basis of one specific social 

characteristic^ but ' would be likely to agreje to participate, the population 

selected, was that of all married p^jt^^me' graduate students at a New 

• * * 

England statue college. This population CN==1579) wis criosen beca^ise it 
was assumed that part-time students (who had already completed a B,A, degree) 
and their spouses would be more likely to have other roles in addition to 
that of studqpt (e.g/, fl«rorker, parent), ^ . . 

In orde|: tp obtain a sample of fifty couples, contact was liiade. with 
seventy-nine members of the population,* selected by sys^matic random . 
sampling. The initial contact was a'letter sent to the homes ofo members^ 
of the population. The letter explained the pur^Jbse of the study, the kind 
of topi^ that would be covered and asked tHfe person and his or her spouse 
to participate. The second contact was a phone call to answer any, questions 
about the study, and, if they^ were willing, to schedule a?n int^/^iew, -In • ^ 
four cases, the second contact^did not take place (no listed 'telef^pne„ 
or answer)^, in two cases the couple was no longer part, of the sample (divorce 
or separation) and in two cases time conflicts did not permit. tTi^ int^vlew ' 

from taking p^ace. Of those who received the second contact Snd were in 

• J- 

intact n^igiages, » twenty-one, or 25%, refused to participate, •* ' 



It is recognized that the findings -of t"his study -'can only ♦"He generalized 
■to a small, relatively homogeneous population, "Like the 'popu4.at;ion, the 
sample was white, middle class and predominantly Catholic, fhejTd was, however 
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a, wide range in the characteristics of &ge (from twenty-^one to sixty-thre^' 

years of ; age) , l-ength of marriage (one to twenty-nine ye^rs), number of 
♦ 

children (none to five),^and wife's work status (employed part-time^ full- 
time and not employed in a wage earning job)', 

Pre-testing of the interview schedule and questionnaire was conducted 
luring the fall of L974, The interviews with •the sample took place between 
jl^uary, and July 1975, * ^ 

. ' • / PERCEIVED MARITAL POWER . • 

Power .iS^'^ost often defined as the ability Jf an individual to change 
th-e behavior of other members of a social sy^teniL XOlson and Cromwell 19753, 
p,5), Pamily power is a multidimensional concept which ii§ measured through 

behavioral acts in which the degree of dne's plpwet'is put to the test 

• . .\ k • * . 

(Saf ilios-Rothschild 1970, p,540). In this s'^udy, perceived marital power 

t • I'. • * 

is defined as the spouseaV perception^ of the extent to which each controls 

'the other's behavior, . ' ^ 

• ) 

Defining perceived marital power in terms of the way that family thembers 
, themselves see the power structure, means that the researcher is interested 
in a "subjective" rather than ^^^bjective" view of the famil-y, ^ I therefore 
used a self-report method rather than an evaluation of observed family mem- , 
bers ' behavior in, fo^ example, a discussion or game situation (see for^ 
'example Kenkel 1957; Straus 1967), "Self-report methods tap the subjective 
reality by measuring power from the perspective of those individuals involved 

■ ' . . . • . ' - /' 

in the relationship" (Olson and Cromwell 1975b, p. 137). 

The method of data coll'fection used avoided some of the problems oT pre- 
vious ^research. As Safilios-Rothschild has 'pointed out, other studies obtained 

■ ^ V - \- . ' 

data from only one spouse , usually the wife, based on. the dubious assumption 
that the other spouse's responses would be simliar (1969b, p,290). 



In addition, even when researchers' have obtained data if rom both spouse*^ they 
have cohtinued to lodk for a measure of p6wer that ,would act as a reflection of 
the one "valid reality" rather, th'^n .vlewAojg the discrepancies between husbands' 
^and wives* reports as.vali^. Rather than assuming that both spouse's reports 
would be similar, in this study, both the liusband and the wite in each couple 
were interviewed at the same 'time in different rooms « In this way the possi- - 
bility that the husbarfd'^ and wife's realities might not coincide could be 
examined, ' * / ^ ^ 

In* addition, this study relied* primarily <ya general questions concemings. - 
each spouse's perception of Jthe power structure and secondarily on a series 
of specific questions concerning decision-making. All of the ques'tfons were 
open ended. In this way .the study avoided 'questions concerning the validity 
of ^measuring -power by asking respondents which spouse makesr the decision in^ 

, / ' ^ ^ ' • ' • r . ^ 

a giVen^set . of areas, ^ This method of measuring power, ^hich has l^een used .in 
the bulk of previous research, 'has-been questioned on nmerous grounds: that 
the specific decisions which are used have a direct impact on^ the study's 
'findings (Centers,' Raven and Rodrigues 1971, pp. 265-267); tliat calculating 
* an overall decision-making |core mak«>s the untenable assumption that all • 
decisions are equally important (Saf ilios-Rothschild 1970, p.543); and that 
rBsponse alternatives like/'both make decisions" in a culture which supports 
'atl equalitarian ideal may t?ehd tQ, distort findings by'*an artificial' over- 
selectioa of this type of choice (Saf ilios-Rothschild 1970, p^S^TfT^ Finally, 

since a ^hole Afield of decisi'on-making may. be relegated to a weaker* partner 

" ^ ^ ' ■> . . * 

' (Saf ilios-Rothschild 1970), and each* area of, decision-making may not be equally 

Calient to 'the spouses' (Konlarovgfey 1967),. a methodology which emphasizes general- 

. ' . - ■ - . ' . ■ 

questions .allows for thesA issues to be explored. ' 

% ^ ^ " ' ' - ' / ^ * 

^ v' ' Operationalizat j.on of perceived, matltal power . In order to classify the 

/ • . ' ' . ^ 

couples according to their petceived marital power sttu^tures, both spouses 
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were interviewed separately and^were asked a series of questions which explored 

th'eir perceptions ,df their ability to influence and control each other, %n 
' ^ \ \ 

analyzing thfe couple's* perceived ijarital power structure, primary importance 

was given to the husband's and wife's answers to the questions concerning 1) the 

« V 

respondent's feeling about who usually gets his or her way when .the tiouple 

• ' * ' . - \' • • ■ , 

disagrees, 2) the outcome(s) of the example (s) of decision-making that the re- \ 

spondent' cites when asked about recent decisions*,. 3), the respondent's feelUng ^. 

.^^out his or her ability to force the spouse into something the spouse was 

initially opposed to and %) the respondent's feeling of satisfaction --a^ut the 

amount of power that tlae spouse sees him or- herself as having, - \ 

« 

The answer "^o the last question was^ considered especially imp<i^rtant be- » ^ 
cause it was asked after quite a bit of discu^-sion , about power and influence. 
It usually involyed a restatement of ' the respondent's petfception of the balance 
of power; ^metimes it included a clarif ication^f , and- occasionally a re- 
evaluation of, the situation. In fact-, a .consequence of the list of specific 
decisions which prec,feded this question may have been to structure, ^,n part, the - 
respondent ''s frame of -reference in'^atfswering it, . ' i * 

f ■ ' ' ' •■ ^ ' - \ 

Based on the answers to these fouf questions, each spouse was then classi- ' . 



fied as to his or he^- ifidividiial perception o.f the balance of power* into one of 
. l . ■ ^ ' - ' ^ ■ 

the following three categories: 1) equalltariitr-- the spouses feels, that neither 

one is dominant in ioiakirig* decisions and exerting influence over the otheif'"spouse; 

2) husband dominated the spouse feels that the husband -is dominant in term?, of 

makiag decision and exerting^ influence over the wife; and 3) wife dominated - 



X 



*This was most often used by the respondent as an illustration of the geheral 
pattern or, in, those cases in which- the outcome of the sjSfeci'fic decisioa 
differed from the general pattern, an attempt was made to explain 'how and why 
this specific instance was different from which was perceived as typical. 



the spouse feels that the wife is donrin^nt in tenns of making decisions ^d 

< / I ' ' ' ^ 

exerting influence oveii^ the husband. 

ft « 

Aft,er the initial classification of each spouse's percepj^^on, the answers 

to questions wliich 'asked about the;, respondent's view of the spouse^ vie\^ of the 

^ItuatioA, about the extent to which he or she delegated responsibility to the 

- \ 

si5ouse* and^about decision-making in twenty~two specific areas were considered ^ 

*as "backup information." In general, the answers tg these questions were in 

' . * * 

agreement with' and tended to support the initial classificktion of each spouse's 

view' of the perceived marital power* stxuojture. . ' 

' * " r f 

After thipr husbarid and wife were eacH classified as to his/her perception 
of the marriage, these perceptions were compared. In forty-si^ of the fifty- 
couples, the spouses' perceptions of the distribution of marital power were 
*subs tan ti ally the sami. In the other four couples, "his" ^rriage wak clearl^r 
different from "her^^ marriage*. There were four types of perceived marital 
powe^ type, identified; equalitarian (22* couples)', husband dominated (19 couples), 
wife dominated (5 coi^les), and differently perceived (4 couples). 

The equal4.tarian marriage; '!jrt balances out." The most important charac- 
teristic of this type of couple is that both the wife and the husband^eel that 
neither one of t,hem is apminant in terms of making decisions or exerting influence 
In all of these families\ the spo^uses perceive themselves as exerting joint and 



^Although" the general perceptiqns of the balance of power were more important 
in classifying the* couples, as^ further che,ck on the similarity of perceptions, 
the husbands' and wives' responses on the list of specific decisions were com- 
pared. The percentage of items on which they agreed was calculated. Data -were ♦ 
not collected for ^11 22 specific decisions fdx all 50 couples due to respondent 
refusal to answer the question or nonapplicabllity of the question. The range 
of agreement of perceptions was from 63% to 100%. The.average percentage of - 
agreement on specific decisions for the 46 couples with similar perceptions 
was 82%; the average percentage of agreement fer .couples with different per- 
cepti6ns was 74%. 
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• • ■ ' , -7- • ■ ■ " . ■ . - 

equal influence over at ledst a sizeable proportion af family 'matters . In ^ 

, ^ ach spouse is seep as having more influence 

in Jome areas than he or she does in other areas ^ either because he or sW knows, 
more about it, is affected by what ^happens and/or, f^els more strongly abc5ut JLt* , 

^ *Tfte proportion of matters which are defined as "personal" issues as opposed 
to "family" issues varies from family to family. At one end of the conti-nuum 
are those couples who define quite a few issues as "personal." Among these 
couples the^husband and w^Lfe each have almost complete autonomy in areas defined 

- as, "his" ,and "hers" and whic^^, are perceived, by both, as being of equal impor- 

r \ 
p 

tance. On the other end of the continuum aije tjie couples in .which most matters 

•« 

are defined as concerning both of them. -Among these couples almost All things. 

are seen as being decided upon after lot of "give and take" In which both 

spouses are seen as, equally likely ta do the "giving"*. . , 

' All twenty-two of the. husbands and twenty-one of the wives are satisfied 

with the amount of influence .they hav«. They feel that they have "e^iough"/but 

not "too much." The one wife who is not satisfied said that she would rather 

her husband be dominant so that the children would see him as the "head of the 

family." , . ^ . . 

and Mrs. 19. are a typical equalitarian couple. 'The following excerpts 
ft • 

from- their interviews ill-ustrate the spouses* perceptions of their po^er 
structure: . . ' . * 

Mrs.'^ 19 ' ^ - . ^ 

Q: How do you reach major decisions in your family? * i^" 
;A: Probably after iiuch hagglipg. We discuss a of things before we go 
ahead and do them. WeMo a- lot by impulse^too. ' 

- , .• \- • . . * ^ 

*In this way, the .equalitarian coupl^ classification is sJ^milar to Komarovsky's . 
"balanceVof power" type .-which included "equalitarian*! couples who make decision^ 
jointly, /"stalemate** couples in which each -spouse wa§ only strong enough to 
^ frustrate the othei^'s vish'eg and those couples in wlilch spouses had. sxipremacy 
in different but equal areas ^1967,. p'. 223) . 
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Q: ^If there was a really important decision to be made and you and your. 
^ husband disagreed', who. would usually get (fheir way? ' « . ^ 

A: I gues^ lioth of u&« It 'depends - if pne of us- was going to Be hurt by- 
it, then we^ wouldn't do it. 

Q: Have you had ,to make any important d^cifeions recently? ' 

A: WelX^ he's building a boat, and I wante^r a pleasure boa.t and he wanted 
a^sklj^f — so he's ^building a skiff with a cabin on it - a/ovt Of a com-^ 
promise. ' ^ 

Q^ Do [you think you could force him to accept something that he was initially 
' opposed to? • . * ' r. ^ - 

A: Yes, if it didn't mean thai-he was compromising* He would -go' along with 
^.t, except that we don't ask each other jfo go against a basic principle 
,that we are really strong about. • -^"^ 

Q: How do you feel about the ainouixt of influence and control you have in. 
your family?, 

Ai I like it the way* it is. Wh^en I teel pushy, he gives me room. 

Mr. 19 , ^ * ' , ^ / ' • 

Q: Hpw do you reach major decisions? 

A: Jointly. We never argue .too much. ^ ^iMajor decisions da> not come overnight ; 

from one of us. We discuss it^ we Qome up with some logical conclusion*. 

If one disagrees strongly we try -to rationalize it - talk it out and pome 

up with something'.^ . ^ • ♦ ' ^^---^^ 

|Q: If therfe was an important decision to be made and^you and yoyr wife 

disagreed, who would usually get their way? i ' * 

A: It,'s 50-50, times we havef disagreed. Once it was for her, to get a car 

and she got her way. Another time it was my way. No one keeps winning 

all the time. On small things - ^1 guess_it's the same.- . ^ 

Q: What was the last important decision you/made?^ ' ^ . ^ 

A: I had a good job and was making more money tha^ 'I'pi makitvg now. 1 'wanted- 

to quit and go 'to college and she wasn't workAifao T suggested quit.ting 

and she said she'd* get a job and put me .through school. No one won and \ 

no one lost. . , ; ' 

Q: Do you feel you could force her into a^rcepting something that she was 

initially opposed to? \ " v . 

A: ■ If it got to the point I had to force her to do something, it wouldn't be 

worth dping. . ^ , * 

Q; How do' you 'feel about the amount of influence and contr'ol you haye in youV 

family? \ ' * . . 

A: I wouldnit change it, I' have control over me. I decide what *time%tO ^^^l 

up in the morning and what time to go to bed at night . My children, I. 
^ have tl^e po;^r to tell tbem they must go' to school. I don't have power 

over my wife. ,1 don't rule her and ^she doesn't rule me. ' \ 

The' husband dominated marriage: "but he respects my opinion". The pre-- 
dominant characteristic of the husband dominated marriage is that both the V 

. ♦ • w » ^ - 

husband and* the wife parceive the husband as ha-wing more power than the wife 

( ■ - ' - ■ ■ ■ 

does. In all 19, of these couples, » although the wife fs seen as Jjaving control' 
in at least some areas, the husband* is perceived as having final or* overall 
control on family matters . Jn^ addition, in ^s even of the couple?, the wives' 



are^s are' defined as less important than t'he husbands Vare, 



However, even^ if the husband J|^|^n' as the dominant spouse^ in most casfesT 
this- is seen as bethg temper^^ by his ''reasonableness". In the' majority of \ 
cases (13 couples) the husband is pe^^se^ved as consulting the wife on at least 
' some of the things he decides abbut, ^These wives are please^ to, be cons^ulted 
and believe that their ^husbands respect their. opinions and will consider them 
carefully before' deciding. Similarly in, 12 cases the wife feels that if s^h^ 
real'ly wanted something, she could get her own way. Furthermore, seven 
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husbands say they give in to their wives on minor. issues in order to "keep the 

p^ace" in the family. ^These attributes make the great majority of the. wives 

(14 cases) satisfied with the balance* of 4)owcr.- 

Mr. and Mrs. 33 are typical of husband dominated marriages. The following 
^ . , . V ' • 

excexT)ts ^ illustrate their perceptions. . ^ 

Mrs. 33 " ] . ' ^ " , . . . 

Q: How do you reach major decisions? 

A: Talk it over, he doesn't make a decision without trelling ipe or askfhg 
me., It depends on who we're talking about - if it's veiry personal to 
him or me. 

Q: . If there was an importaut^decision to" be* made 'and you and your husbar^d . 
disa^ree^j/ho usually get their way? . 

If i£*'^|Plnancial, I think, he makes the fl^nal decision. ^We wanted to get 
an ap«Pmeflt before wie got Xhis place; and I 'found one that I liked but 
it was mote than he want.ed to spend, arid he said^'No, we can*t do It" and' 
I didn*t really fight with him." ' \ / 

Q: Are there things that would be moreVo^r deisisio^ ./than his? 
^A: Like we need a new bedspread and Jr^want to spend $20, -or $30 - he goes- 

along - he doesn*t deny me things. If if'slpore concerned with my things - 
my decision would hold more. . * 

Q: What if it concerned both of yoti?. . • . 

A: It's .hard to say - depending on what it would be. If ''I' was against some- 
thing thdt he really wanted and it concerned both of us - I don' t^ think, 
he would do it - If I 'really felt that stron'gly about it. . . . I ^uess 
. , I ^ee him as more^of the" head of the-^ house. I think for all the practical 
^ purposes you need someone, yhen there are two people 'you can be more " ; 
50j50, but with a family it's different., 
Q: Have you had tso make any important decisions recently? 
A: sYes. He applied *f or, a job. He hasn't made any decision), otrl^^et. • I 
. think it's kind of foolish. I can see as days go by, less and less I feel 
like standing in his way. That's Visually the way decisions work out. 
UsAially ^ou have an objection^at first and then you think it^'oyer. f let 
him do whatever he wants to do if he really believes it. I can't let it 
stay that way long. If -t][e"re^jEfy wanted 'it I would, probably support, him. 



Q: ' "Do you feel you could fatce^him tnta something he 'was^initialiy opposed tol 

A: Yes, I might. It would have to be important to me. It's hard to .do it' 

when you don't hav^e an issiTfe, ' '* . * 

Q? How (do* you, feel about the amount of influence and control you havfe in 

• the family? . . •/ ' \ ^ ' * 

A: ♦ I.thipk I'lp happy^about the amount, of iilfluence. It works oi^ weLlT, 
He respects my feelings and doesn't marke decisions thit really go % 
agaiust ^digX' I'-want,. . * x ^ ^ - c - «. 

Q: Would you want any '•more influence or anyless influence? * - 

A: No. I^ike it tl)e' way it is. . . ^* ' 

* Mr. 33 * , , . • * [ 

How do you reach'major decisions in your family? ^ ^ 

A: I lik-e to" think we 'discuss them. I like to think a major thing, if' she 

was against something totally,', I would respect her feeling^. " 
Q^i If there was an important family decision and you and your wife disagree, 

''wjip' would usually get, their way? / ^ - ^ ' ^ 

A: I think I would. I seem* to be 'the /more? dominant ^ersbnality. I think I 
am a better decision m^ker- In spite o'f the situationT-x^hen' I make a 
decision, I make a decision*^ I'm^ n,ot going to* go *on for^d^ys." / * 
Q: Do you think you could force your wife into accjept^ng .something she was • 
initially opposedf to? ' - . / ' ' ' , . ^ 

A:^, I could, but I wouldn't u^e phy^icdl forca.,y^'I wouldn't do it« ^ 
Q^ ^ How do you feel about the apioiiixf^^f influence or control you h#ve in your ♦ 
' family? ♦ - - *< ♦ ^ 

A: I could be vfery dominant Bnd coloi?*her interpretation of different things^ 
and my wife would t^nd-to* be the type of person to accept them. 
Sometimes that can be bad. , * ' ^ 

Q: Would you like any more or an^j less influettce? * ^ 

A: * I have no desire to'be any more S.t4thoi::J.tian than I am.. ' / ' ^ ^ 

The witj ^ ^^^^^^^jj^Bjyoar riage: "if^ it^ makes her happy" . The essential 

characteristic of. th^*' type of power structiire* is that >tii^ hii^bands and wives-* 

sfere* t)ie perception thAt the wife is" the more<lnf luentJral spouse. Although one 



:e<Lnriuent 

husbanfl felt the situation had occurred because hijMfcffe waJ the more logical 
person, the other. four s.ditd it was basically because giving in made their wives 
easier to live with. Three' of these husbands implied that 1^ they were willing 
to .take the consequences of their acticfns, they could become more pOw^ful than 



they were at' j:he present time. * ^ " ♦ » * / 

In Contrast to the husband domihated^marriage, 'three of these wives saw at 
^east a portion ®f their power as being covert and 'manipulative .rather than>bjp^g 
op4n control. And, in similar contrast, three of the husbaAd^ were jdissatis- * 
fied with j:he balance of power and would hav6 preferred to have had more. In 
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every cage' the hu6band was seen^^s. having at least some areas under his con- 



trol and was ieen as bei'ng consulted by his wife on the other decisions as well 
even if he. would ultimately give in to her. 

, J The following excerpts from interviews with Mr, and Mrs, 9^ illustrate 

• • . - . * . 

this type of power structure: 

^rs, 9 

Q: - How do you Veach major ^ decisions in your famiiy? » 

A; We talk things out - w^ have -to. We weigh both s^des, see which one 
would be best, . 

If there's an important decision . to , be made,, and you and^our husband 
'disagree, vho us^ually gets tiheir^way? 
A:' ' Tt.d^ends on what it is, *A few years ago, ";when he was changing jobs, it 
\. :w^sfa decision that' had to b^ his. It meant a- cut in pay and ]\e knew' 

- wh^t' the growth of the place' w^s, I wasn't familiar with it. He could 

seS a future in this place.' I know what's best for me in my situation,- 
Q: What* about soiyething that concerned you both equally? 
A: 'I'd try %o win out, -<> ^ 
Q: How does it usually worlj: out? 

A: Usually I win, I'd say more times than not. If I think it's. best, I tell 

'<^im he doesn't know what's best,' , ^ 

Q:'^ Do you think you could force 'your husband into accepting your decision 

on something he was • initially opposed to? 
A: Probably, If I really wanted to, I think so, , - 

Q: How do you ffeel about the am6unt of influence or control you have in 

your family? ^ . , 

A: I'm satisfied, I .put' my two cents iirS If I had a choice I'd be home oh 

ray rear end, not working. But, now I have more say than ^omeone who is 

home. Others would say "my husband is out in, the world every day and he 

knows best". Well, now I am too, 

Mr, 9 , ' , , , 

' Q: How wQuld you say *you reach major decisions in your family? 

A: We both try and talk it out first. If I say I really want to do something,^ 
and she ^ys""no", I'll spill do it. If I like something I'll do it. I^ 
don't care what my wife says, . ^ 

Q: If there was a really important ^family decision to be made and you and^your 

"^^^ wife disagree, who usually gets their way? ^ 

A: She would, ^ ^ 

Q: Why is that?* , / ^ • * 

A: First of all, you don't want to live witl> a miserable wife, 

Qr * Do you think you could force your wife into accepting somethings that she 

was initially opposed to? i ' . 

A: No. , ■ • J 

Q:* How do ycru feel about tl\e amount of influence or control you have in your 
family? . " 

I don't think I have too much, ^i-don't take advantage of things. Like 



^ ray wife handles al\ the money, bills. She more or less uses that for a 

#p - to whip the horse, ^ 



Q: ^ Are you satisfied or dissatisfied, with that? 
A: Dissatisfied. . ' , ' . ^ 

Q: * In wl\at \^ys? \ . ' / ' 

A: Doing certain things. If I ,say, "Let^'a go eat. here/' arid she don't want 
to, she won*t. If I say, "Let-'s go skiing- this weekend," she won't go if 
^she doedn't want to. I can't get hefi^to ik) it or- go. I could say, "Well, 
I*m' leaving. I'm' not coniing back." She'dNsay, "Goodbye." 

kayriages with differently percieved i)ower structures: "his" marriage 

• * * « , • 

ver,sus "her^' marriage . ^ ' n ' ' . ' . 

a) Each sees self *as dominant (2 couples). ^ 

, In these two families, 'each husband and wife feels that he or she is more 
powerful and believes that the other spouse would share that perception. All 
four feel that fchey each have separate spheres of influence, and see their 
.spouses as having control over a substantial number of things. However, the 
essential Quality of this marital power type i3 that each spouse feels that the 
balance of power favors himself or herself. In both couples the spoused feel 
able to force the other into accepting something. And, each believes that ^f 
the other spouse knew how much something .meant .to him or her, then he or^ ^he ' 
would "give into please me". During the interviews xd.th both couples, the 
spouses related different decisions,, aach remembering the'pnes where he or she 
felt dominant. The spouses all feel satisfied with tjie power structure. 

b) The wife feels she is dominant, the husband says they are equal (2 
couples) . " . . ' ^ 

In both of. these couples the husband is less involved with fam^y matters 
than the wife. Thif wife appears to assume control by moving into a kind of 
"power vacuum" left by the liusband. The wives both perceive themselves as dom- 
itiant. The husbands feel they are about equal to their wives/ and that if 
spme thing were very important to^.^the^'^*they would get their way. ^All four f^l 
they could force the other spouse. -into something. While one, husband ^f eels 
satisfied with the status ^quo, the other reports that , although previously he 



was satisfied,^ he would now like more control. Both wives feel that' they have 
too much- power. One xd.fe doesn't want to have any less power, while the other 
would like less on the condition that ^her husband would take more. Both -women 
see power and involvement in family life as related: in order to get more 
power the^r husbands will have to get more involved, 

•One explanation f^r these differing perceptions of the balance of pawe^. 
can be based on the husbands' outside interests. In both. cases the^^husHtnds' 
career 'is a top priority item - the couple has either ^oved because of it 6x 
planned much of the family, life around it, Ttie husband does not feel at all 
"infringed upon" in this important area and may therefore define the situation 
.as equal. The wife, pn the other hand, feels she controls most of the other 
areas of family life, and therefore ^ees herself as dominant. It only^jiay be 



when he is interested in exerting control in these other areas that the dif- 
ferences in perception will need to be reconciled, 

^ ^ 'on power and married life 

Clearly the most important reason for pursuing the concept of marital 
power is the possible utility it has for understanding other aspects of marriage 
Due to considerations of sp^ce, I will briefly describe the way in which two of 
these concepts, influence techniques and marital violence, are related to the 

' 4 

perceived maritaj. powier structure, 

• A- ^ 

Influence techniques , "The investigation of the iSfluence dynamics between 
spouses is extr'femely important, if not indispensible for'^'the assessment of 

^ familial power structure" •($afilios-Rothschild 1969a, p,7). As^both Safilios- 
Rothschild and Sprey (1972) ha^e suggested, an understanding of the way in which 
spouses influence <each other might "be even more crucial than knowing how power- 
ful the. spouses petceive themselvfes to be. In addition to helping to clarifiy * 
the issue of" marital pox^er, analyzing spouses' influence techniques ^ can help us 

to understand one aspect of sex roles in the family, fhrough an analysis of 



J 



' \ ' -14- . . I • . • ; 

V 

s ^ 

influence techniques, we can examine the validity of the widely held stereo*" 
type that women often get their way in families through paaniptAa'tive and 
covert means, while men get their way by using open and forthright tactics. * 

In this s,tudy, husbands and wives were asked to describe how they would 
try to make tfee. spouse go along with them, the ^vei^t that the spouse* was 
opposed to something that*was very important to them, ^ach- respondent was 
asked to describe his or her* major technique and the two other techniques, if 
any, that, he or she used next mos^ frequently. s' 

The answers of many respondents indicated that they saw the question as 



asking about techniques specifically designed to influence the spouse, (for 

\^ ' ^ { ^ - 

example, "Oh., you mean what's my strategy for getting ray own way . . .^'); 

others wer^ careful to present the techniques as not consciously manipulative 
("Well, I don't db it Qn purpose, you know, to get ray own way, but I cry when 
I'm upset and I guess he knows . ."). Of all the respondents, only one hus- 
band said -he didn't dp anything to influence his wife.* 

Wives listed more influence -techniques than husbands. Ten wives and 
thirty-six husbands described only one technique;* twenty wives and seven hus- 
bands describ\^ two; twenty wiVes and six'^husbands described three. In addition, 
the lists of primary ^techniques and total techniques used were 'somewhat dif- 
f^ent for husbands and wives (Table 1). In examining the primary techniques, 
we find more wives than husbands will keep bringing the topic up for discussion 

<: 

(Mrs-. T:^ "Just bringing it up repeatedly. If he sees it coming up all the time 
and it's important enough he usually gives- in."); argue or get atigry about it 



drawn and silent (Mrs. R: "A /^ry feminine technique, I guess. ^ The o|ly one I 



(Mrs. B: "I would slam things around the t^ouse and throw a fit."); become with- 

. R: "A^^ery feminine technique, I guess. ' The o*J 
resort to is not speaking. He explodes. I don't.,I keep ij^ln.") ; and becomes 
emotionally upset or cry (Mrs. W: "I get depressed ^|||| may cry or tie rjoody. 
yt^ go 'off by myself but I'll never yell.") More husbands than wives discuss 
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the topic logically (Mr. P: "Po4.nt out the merits, stay away from the points 

' 7 

you ^don'^ \^n.e.,brought up.- Giv^ a, good sales pitch."); and act stubborn (Mr. R: 
"If J'ni s/r?ngl^^^ it, it wouli^ be perseverance, stubbornness. If I was 
stro;agly for it/I^ilould keep 'after her. I would not drop it. Perwistance, 
f^r lotig tiie."). ^ ' ' 

For the purppses of analysis,. I then grouped the total techniques used 

//. - ' \' ^ ^' \ ' . ^ 

ito three- types: "emotional techniques" which include becoming withdrawn., N 

pouting, using the "silent treatment,", crying, becoming emotionally up^et and 
withholding sex; "argumentsa'tive techniques" which include being angry, arguing, 
yelling, telling spouse that he or she would do it anyway, and being stubborn; ^ 
and "discussion techniques" ^vhich include bringing topic up for discussion again, 
discussing it logically and telling him/her how he/she' feels about* the issue. 

As Table 2 demonstr^atres, sex is moderately associated with influence tech- 
niques grouped in this way (gamma = -.49).* The major dif f erenc^etween hus- 
^bands** and wives' influence techniques is that while only one husband said* he 
.used an emotional technique," twenty-four of the wives said they did. That is, 
the wlv.es used as many of the more "open" influence techniques, like discussion 
and ^argument, as the husbands did, but used more "manipulati^;^" techniques, like 
crying or the silent treatment, as well. Perhap$^ these wives had more success 
with and/or' felt more comfo^able with the traditional and more acceptab'ly 
"feminine" techniques. • 

, In addition to the relationship betwe"en sex and influence technique, this 
researcher was interested in the effect that the perceived/marital power structure 



' - } 

*The measures of association used are Goodman and Kruskal's gamma and Yule's Q 

(which is gamma for a. fourfold table). 'Gamma is one of several statistics ap- 
plicable to measuring the strength of association between two ordinal variables. 
Yule's Q*is applicable when both variables are dichotomies. The majored-" ^' 
vantage in using gamma and Yule's Q is that there are conventions to describe 
their values. Although recognizing that the guidelines are arbitrary, Davis > 
ai;gues that the ^bility to make consistent evaluations is important. To i^hat end ^ 
he proposes describing values of gamma and Yule's *Q from .01 to .09 as negligible, . 
^ from .10 to .29 as 'low, from .30 to .49 as moderate, from .5^ to .69 as sub- / 
stantial and .70 and ^bove as very strong^z^vis 1971, p.49l^^ ' ^ ' * 

»™ 



Table 1 



INFLUENCE TECHNIQUES 
USED. BY HUSBANDS AND WIVES'. 



t 

t • 

J 

Influence Technique 
Cited by Spouse: 


Primary J 
TechnJ 

Husbands 


[nf luence 
Lques ' 

Wives ' 

\ 


• * 

. 'Total -I 
Teohn 

Husbands ^ 


*• 

nf luence 
iques. 

■ • ' 

Wives 


I would kfeep bringing 
the topic up for 
discussion 


4 


11 


9 


27 


I would discusd the ' ' 
topic logically, and 
tell him/hdr hQsr> I 
felt about it 


34 


. 27 


34 

\ 


32 


I would be very stubborn 


8 , ' 


. <• . 5 


13 


5 


I would 'get angry, Vd 
argue, I'd yell about 
it 


. ■ 0 


^3 


4 


« 

11 

^^^^ 


1 would tell nlm/ner tiiai 
I'd do it anywky^ 


3 


0 

- 


^ 6 


5 


I'd become withdrawn,^ 
I'd pout, I'd use"^ the 
"silent treatment" 


0 


2 


1 


12 


I'd cry; I'd become 
emotionally upset 


0 




0 


' 16 


I'd withhold sex 


0 




' 0 . 


2 








1 \ > ' 



\ ' 49 50 // 67 110 . 



Table 2 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX OE RESPONDENT 
. AND INFLUENCE TECHNIQUES USED 



Husbands 



Sex of the 
Respondent 



Wives 



Influence 'Techniques 



one or more 
"argumentative", 
technique used 



17 



17 



34 



ojxe or more 
*^discussion" 
t^pi^lque used 



35 



39 



74 



one or more 
"emotional" 
technique used 



24 



25 



53 



-80 



133 



X 



^ gamma =* -^AS 



* The total number of influence techniques is greater thanj 100* 
because some spouses listed iipre than 1 technique* 



would have on tnfluent:e •techniques • It was hypothesized that spouses who ^ 
see • themsel^^s as relatively powetful would use. different influence tech- 
niques^ than those who perceive themselves as less powerful. Because they feel 
^less need to negotiate ,01:'. be "reasonable," spouses that perceive themselves as 
powerful' are expected to be more likely to demand their own way, be stubborfC^ 
or tell o.the Spouee that they will do something anyway. On the othac- hand, 
'sppiises^who feel th^y have less power ms^ feel the need to convince or coax the* 
sppiise in order :to get their own way, ^ . " • * 

Tables 3. and 4 demonstrate support for this hypothesis. The variable of 
wife's influence technique is moderately related to the marital power type 
(gamma = .44); the variable of husband's influence technique is substantially 
related to the power type (Yule's Q = -,52)., find that while 63% of the 

wives that use "argumentative t^hniques" and 58% of those that use "discussion 
techniques" aire in equalitari^n marj^^ges, only 27% of tfhe wives that use 
"emotional techniques" are. The great majority of wives that use "emotional ' 
techniques" are in husband dominated marriages. (Table 3) , ^ Of the 'husbands 
that use "argumentat;ive techniques," 67% are in husband dominated marriages and 



of those that use "discussion techniq'ues," 61% are in ,equalitarian marriage 

i 

(Table 4), ' ' ' ^ ' 

These findings may help to explain more fully the stereotype of women as 
manipulative and men as forthright, ^It may be that, in addition to sex^, it is 
the amount of power that a st^use perdeives him or herself as having that has 
an impact on the influence techniques tljat he or she will use t is , be- 

cause women are more likely to. perceive themselves as less powerful than men 
are, they may use emotional manipulation more often. But wiv6s in equalitar^an 
marriages may not need to use the emotibnal approaches that wiveA^ in husband 
dominated marriages do. Instead they can present their desires logically ,* and 
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; Table 3 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INFLUENCE. TECHNIQUES 
'WJFE SAYS SHE USES BY MARITAL ^DWE^^TYPE 



Influence* fechni'ques ,x 



s 

Perceive 
Marital 
Power 
Type * 



» 


one or more, 
"argunifefltative" 
technique 'tised 


one or more . 
"discussion" 
technique used 


one or more, 
"emotional" 
techniqi/e used 


r ' 


Husband 
dominated 
(n=19r; , 




15 ^ * ' 


16 


37 

f 

1 


Equalitarian 
(n«.22) ^ 


10 




6 • 


37 




16 


36 

T 


22 


1 7^** 



gamma « .44 



* Wife dominated couples (n=5) and -couples with differently perceived 
power structures (n«4) are omitted from the table because .of the 



' low frequencies. 



**'The total' number of ^influence techniques/is greater than the . 
ntmibef of wives because some waives listed more^ than one technique. 



I 



» 

Table 4 



c 



' •, ^ • ^ - 

REMirONSHIP BETWEEN INFLUENCE TECHNIQIjES 
HUSBAND HE V^S BY MARITAL POWER TYPE. 

' . ■ • • ^" • "^^^ 

Inf luence Techniques * 



Perceived 
'Marital ^ 
Jower Type 





one or more 
"argumentative" 
technique u$ed 


•one or more 
^"discus^ion" 
^ technicjue used^ 




Husband 

dominated 

(n=19) 








22 


Equalitarian 
(n»22) 


' 5 




• • 24 


■» 


' 15 • " 


: l-iS ; 

/ ^ 31 ' 


' 46** 

5 



Yule's Q - ^52 




* Wife domina^d couples (n»5) and couples, with" dif f erentl^^^perceived 
power structures (n=4) axjf omitted from the^ tabl^ because of the 
low frequencies. ^ K'' , " . ^ . ' ♦ . a 
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'^.^ total number of influence techjirques 'is j&reatei^1|han the number 
^ ^Ljtiusbands because some -husbands; li3ted:mdre th4tf>^e technique.- 
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if that does not work, it is possible that they 'have enough power to argue * 

• forcefullyv for their goals, - . * • 

' ' i * 

Oh the other hand, men in equalitarian marriages^ may not be^ as. able to ' 

be as demanding and atgumentative in approaching their wives as men in, husband 

dominated marriages can be. Men in equalitarian .marriages may lack the powe'r 

to "bully^' their wi-ves and may need to ifely on discussion in order to persuade 

them.* ' ' • ^ 

Marital Violence . To date,^ there have been f<ew studies otl marital vio- 

lenc-e (Gelles 1974, 1976; tevinger 1974; O'Brien 1971). Of those studies on 

l/ ' . ' * , 

• the topic, each selected at least part of its sample in a way «t hat had potential 

. biases (i.e., divorcing couples, police "blotter" families). While the. sample' 
used in this study did not contain thos^ >lasesV there are,** in addition -to the 
sampling considerations previously discussed, two. factors which might have re- 
" ^sulfed in an underrepresentation of violence-prone couples. The -fcir.st; pos- - ^ ' 
sible limitation of thi^ study's sample-4ts middle class nature. Gelles, for 
example, found marital violence greatest in f amilies^^earning $3,000-$4,999 
, and least in families earning oyer $15,O0O (1974, p. 126) . y Secondly , all oj the 
husbands in the sample were employed. Husband's unemplo3rment is often a strj^ss 

^ that contributes to violence (Gelles 1974). O'Brien, for example, found that 
compared to non-violent families, there was evidence of |Und^achieveaient and* 
'deficient achievement potential in the men's work roles in the violent divorc«- 

• prone families (1971, p. 695).* * * ^ ' ' ' ^ 

^ , *Givenv.these considetatTons , ve can turn^to^ an examination of the frequency 
with which marital viol^ce joccurred in this sample of fifty families. Physical 
violence is define'd as the intentional use of physical force on another per-son* 



(Steinmetz and Straus 1974^' p. 3)^. Data on violence was obtained by asking each 

^ » ^ ' • • ' * • t 

*And, it is, also yeuy possible that the families with the jaost violence were most 

likely to refuse to participate , in this study. • . . , 
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spouse, if he or she had ever hit or tried to physically hurt their spouse in 
some way and If he or she had fearer been hit by the spouse.* Although^ the hus- - 

s 



bands* a^d wives' reports of the use of physical, violence against the spouse^ 



were very highly correlated, there were some discrepancies in reporting. Be- 
cause of the social un^ersirability of using physical force on family "members, 
it was assumed ,^hat if only one spouse reported violence, that spouse was 
giving the more accurate "version. 

In twenty of the couples (40%), spouses reported hitting, slapping, punching, 

• . *" ' . ' . 

scratching, kicking, pushing, or throwing things at the other at least once 
during the marriage. In eighD of the couples (16%), violence had occurred at r 
least several times. Aboxig the couples^' 4.n which violence had ^occurred , hus- 
i bands and wives were about equally likely to init;iattr the violence and to re- . 
spond violently once the other had begun. / * ^ ? 

J Although husbands' and wii/es' use of physical ftDrce against each other 
^^^'higptiy correlated, there were three couples in which 4:he wife iise4 violence 
against the husband*::^t least once, but he had^^ver used violence against her, 
and four couples in which he had u^ed violence against her but she 'had not 
-reciprocated. We therefore need to analyze the violence used by husbands 
against wives and the violence used by wives against husbands separately. 

While Celles found husT)ands.to use vi'olence somewhat more frequently than 
wives, in this study 1:he amount of violence used by the two sexes was almost 
the same. Seventeen of the husbands (34%) used violence against their wives at 

r . - ' ' 

least <5t*ce during their marriage and six husbands (1^%) used it at least several 
kOf the thirty-three husbands who had never used violenceT three did use 




what c^n be "considered "threatening" gestures. " Ttiat is, the husband's actions. 



*Behavior that spouses described as "playful," "foaling around" or mock fighting 
was not classified as violence since the *6bject was not to hurt the- other spouse. 

€R|C , _ . \ ■ 24- ' 
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while not directed at the ilfe, may have served as a warning that they could 

be. Two spouses described , these episodes as follows: ' • ' ^ 

• ^ Mrs, 25: "He slams things^round, / Not at 

but in general, "N. ^ . / . ' 

' Mr*^ 11: "Once I got so mad I threw a sandwich 

at her. Back about four year;^ ago, I was giving 
the kids;a haircut, and she was giving me a .hard 

.time about something and I picked up the shears ***'^ _ 
/ and walked aroutid. the -kitchen with, them'f or awhile," 

Most, couples report more than one Kind of violence used against th^^^ 

wife. The mos^ frequent kind of violence that husbands u^ed was hittirhg., slap- 

> ^ I , ^ ' ' ^ ' 

ping, ki^kipg or punching their wives. Trowing things and- pushij^g or shoving 

were also fairly common. Only one husband used a weapon. In this^ case the hus"* 

band threatened the wife^ with a knife by throwing it near, but riot atN^te^^^" 

Sixteen of the wives (32%) used violenc^ against their husbands at least 

once during the marriages. Of these, six (12%> used violence at least several 

times, None*^of the wives used "threatening" gestures. Slapping, hitting, 

scrat^^^i^g, punching and kicking are clearly the most common kinds of violence 



in which the wives engage. One wife^used a weapon, * In this case she held a 
jazor a^inst the husband* s throatJ>«i:" did not cut^him. 

It is import^t to note that in six of the sixteen^ cases In which the wife - 




iised violence, her*bei^vior is defined as inefJEectiATe and/or not threatening. The 

following comments illustrate how her actions are perceived, ^ ^ 

Mr. 9: "Oh yes I [My wife hits mej but^he can beat me all 
over my head and it won't iiiirt me," 

Mrs, 19: :^"Yes, I hit him. One night* he gdt.me really, 
aggravated and <r"hit him a c;ouple of times in 'the arm, . *■ 
And as he stood th^re laughing at m^. I belted hfm a 
couple of times; I belted him again', I felt better 
after. He laughed,^ He thought it was hilarious," 
(Mr, 19 commented that while the episode didn't bother 
him, his^wife hurt her hand and was so * upset that she 
* cried). . 4- <\ 
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. As^these spouses' comments illustrate, in over one- third 'of the. cases 
" where a wife used^^ydrol^ence against her husband, she just Is not taken, seriously • 
Her behavior is defined as amusing, ir'^s most, annoying. In the seventeen 
cases where husbands ^were viblenibr not one spouse fell this way about his use 
* 6f 'violencJfe, In all seventeen cases* his use of viol^gnce is defined as far 
. ' from trivial; . ' ' ' • . ' ; . ^ 

yiolemfe and jiercelyed marital power . Because families, like all other 



social units or so^^l sysjtems a^pe ^wer systems , GooJe (19^71) argues thatf, on 
whatever else j;l^ey rest, their foundation t^o some degree Is toxc^ or it^ 
thiffeat. As Steinmetz and >Straus argue, a family member^ can use the resource , 
of physical violen^^e to **^mpensate for lack of such other social re^ouj^e^ 4 
"as money jj^knowtedg'e and Respect. Thus, wheji the social -system does^not pror ^* 
vide a family member with Siifficieftt resources to taaintain his br her'position 

-* — • r . ' 

in the fajxiily -fcJP-olence will tend to ^e used by.thf»se who can do*so'^ /1974, p. 9). 

When the .relationship b^roeen physical violence an^^^rceive'd marital ' 
power is examined in tft^ study, the use of .viDleoce by>^thft husband against the 
wife is substantially ass^o^riated with ^rceiived power type (Table 5), but the, 
use of violence by the wife -Against the husband has only a low asstociation ri^lpn 
that] variable (Table 6). .While* ^7% of the wives in marriages perceived to be 
husband(^dominated had physical, violence used ^(gainst them,^^nlj^ 23% of the wives 
in perceived equalitarsaa marxiages did. . ^ ^ - • ^ * * 

f One -explai^ation. fo^ the lack of -co^relatio^ between violence and power for. ^ 
the wives can be found i^ the wives' abili(^^' rat^h^.than. their willingness , to 



\ 



use violence: 



V 



- - Women may be as ipqtivated to violence as men are, 

but since their physical equipment for vtoXance is ^ ^ 
• less effective in actual use, they are at a great\dis- I 
advantage in a pTiysical gftxcountear. It is true' that here," 
as elsewhere, technoloEf modifies *"i\atural f elatibnships . " 
Guns, bombs, and poisc^ are g'lea^ equalizers between men 
^N*^ 1.,^^ women>as well as^fretw/en men (Bernard 1971, ^p. 251) , 1r 

' or *■ - - 
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TABLE -5 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PHYSICAL VIOLENCE BY THE HUSBAND 
"AGAINST .THE WIFE AND PERCEIVED MARITAL POWER TYPE 

, Marital Power' Type* 







husband ' 
dominated 


equalitarian. 




physical 
vioJ.ence 
used 
against 
the wife 


physical violence' 
was used against 
the' wife 


* * 
9 


t 

5 


• 

14 


no physical violence 
was used against the 
wife 


10 


f 

. 18 ; . 


28 




• 


19 


23 

Yule's Q = -.53 


41 






TABLE 6 







RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PHYSICAL VIOLENCE^ BY THE WIFE 
AGAINST THE HUSBAND AND MARlTAL POWER TYPE 



Marital Power Type* 



physical 
vlo fence 
nised 
against 
husband 





, husband 
dominated 


equalitarian 




physical violence 
was used against 
the husband 


< 

7 




14 


no physical violence 
was used against the 
husband 


12 


15 


27 




19 / 


22 





Yule's Q » .'99 



*wlfe dominated couples (n=5) and couples with differently perceived power 
structures (n-4) are omitted flrom the table because of the , low frequencies. 
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Evidence oi Bernard's point can be found in this study. Among' the fifty 
couples, there was otrly. one in which the husband was judged to be physically 
smaller than the wife, and only one in which the spouses were judged to be the 
same size* In addition, fo^ty-niti^ of the husbands and forty-eight of the 
^ wives felt .that the husband was physically stronger than the wife. (The other 



respondents reported that the husband had been the"^ stronger, prior to an ill- 

ness.) Therefore, without the use of weapons,* it was. possible for almost all 

/ ^ j 
of the husbands to have used physical force as a( means *of controlling their 

wives, 

^ Therefore, the lack of correlation between power and violence for the wives 

can be attributed to their size, strength and as previously discussed, the fact , 

that their husbands often do not take seriously their use of violence. On the 

other hand, the husbands, bigger, stronger and posing a -more serious threat, 

clearly have the ability to use what Allen and Straus (1975) call the "ultimate 

resource".- physical violence - in order to obtain control ovfer the marriage. 

It is also possible to. hypothesize that the relationship between the two variables 

involves "feedback." That is, in addition to obtaining power through the threat 

\ 

or actty|l use of violence, those with more power may be mote willing to use vio- 
lence. As O'Brien U971, p. 693) argues: , * '7 

Conflict in a social group is thought to be most likely ^ 
to occur, during the decision making process. Such a 
process is Conducted according to s^ome established 
authority pattern that is vested in a status hierarchy ... 
Hence from an external perspective, violence is most 
often seen to be constituted of actions through which 
the incumbents of different status positions are maneu- 
vering for control of some decision outcome. In the 



*In this study., only one husband and one wife were reported to have threatened 
their spouses with weapons. A3 Goode (X971) suggests, although, families may 
ultimately ^be based on force, the fact that other ^'resources" are likely to be 
used first probably acts to limit the use of weapons in families. A family mem- 
ber using^a weapon has not only admitted he or she has no other social resources, 
but has seriously violated the ideology of the family as a system based on affection. 



^ I- 



process of that struggle, if the megibers of t;he sub- 
ordinate status position fail to concede the decision, 
then the superior group will typically exert coercive 
power in order to influence the outcome of the decision. 

In 94iort , -violence in the larger society vmost fre-- 
quently occurs between persons who are differentiated 
as superior-subordinate based on their respective 
position in some social category and tends to 'erupf 
in times when less extreme forms of conflict -resolution 
are found to be unworkable. 



We can conclude that men who have used violence even once have an add^itional 
power resource* and are therefoTte more likely to be found in marriages the 
spouses' judge husband dominated^v^We can also conclude that men who see, them- ' 
selves as dominant may feel freer to use violence against their wives. The 
interconnection between the two variables is illustrated by the following com- 
ments of* two of our respondents both* of whom are wives in perqeived equali- 

tarian marriages: , ^ 

< 

Mrs, 35: I've never hit him and I never will, And^ 

if he ever touched me, I'd leave him, ' ^ 

Mr^,' 37:' He kids about ^ the fact- that he once spanked 
thfe boys' mother and I made it clear that this had 
better never happen here, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ' 
This research has suggested an alternative methodology for the study of 

marital power which avoids some of the problems of the previous research. The 

-I 

classification scheme used does more than tabulate simple' "win scores,^' It' cleal^ 

with the way in which spouses' view their marriages, how they feel the other 

spouse sees the marriage and how satisfying they find the perceived reality to, 
ft 

be. It allows an outsider to get two "inside" views and to compare "Xhem, In 
this way the couple can be classified ancl, the quality of the idarriage examined, 

A 

For example, it is interestd^ng to note that the power structures which conform 



.*To be a resource, violence may not need to be used frequently. The wife whose 
husband has used violence, even once, knows that he is capable of it and may do 
so again. That is, the threat of the use of violence may be- sx>f f iciei\t , to make 
it a resource. ' 



, , -23- 

' . f 

ft ^ • , 

to the two patterns that are about equally acceptable in. American society are 
• satisfying to the great majority^ of the spouses in them, Equalitarian. couples 
fulfill the American ideals of equality and marriagfe for companionship. Hu^- 
band dominated marriages meet the'^'norm of the male as the "head of the house-, 
hold" that traditional sex role^' support.^ On one level or th¥ other, both of 
these marital power types are living^ ati American dream. It is the spouses in 
wife dominated families that are more likely to feel dissatisfied. Although 
objectively the structure of these families is much* ^h^t,>Q^ the husband \ 

dominated families, the kiusb^inds in these families keenly felt the societal 
stigma. Given societal norms,, the "hen pecked" husband the "rooster pecked" 

As. » , ' • 

wife are likely to perceive very different realities. 

* * 1 

The paj>er has also examined the relationship of both sex and perceived 

■ ! 

power type to the kind of influence techniques that spouses use in the different 

types of marriages. And it has considered the possible connections betXireen, thc: 

use of violence and the perceived ability to control the spouse. 

Marital power remains an impdrtant area for social research. Perhaps the 
t - I ' 

reason that so much research has been done on the topic is that, far from being 

a "rut" a consideration of marital, power can become an important pathway to a 

general .understanding of the family. 
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